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Part I 
Introduction 




Chapter 1 

Overview 



Black Rock City and the Monarch’s Birthday celebrations in Amsterdam represent 
two ephemeral moments of humanity at her extravagant best - the one being a 
makeshift ‘city’ of 60,000 people gathering for the Burning Man Festival in an 
inhospitable Nevada desert; the other being a nation’s honoring of itself through 
its monarch in the land at the mouth of the Rhine that artist Jim Clark has identified 
as the ‘ riool van Europa\ l Both events, one a week-long and the other a day or two, 
express the extreme joyousness of collective association. Burning Man establishes 
itself as a ‘gift economy’ of radical self-expression in which the only items sold 
are coffee and ice 2 ; The Netherlands is a birthplace of capitalism in a country in 
which individual freedoms are perhaps the most established of any other nation 
in the world and the Amsterdam birthday festivities reveal capital exchange and 
accumulation at its most gentle and understandable. 3 

Both Burning Man and the Queen’s or King’s Birthday are pagan in spirit. Both 
express the euphoria and gregariousness that can - even should - characterize the 
human adventure on planet earth. But both are marginal to mainstream life - one 
occurring in a wasteland in which not even insects are to be found; the other in 
a bog and terrain that has been wrestled from the sea. With global warming and 
the possibility if not likelihood of rising sea levels, the very future of Holland is 
increasingly in doubt. But however temporary, each celebration allows a glimpse 
of the happy life and the ethical freedom that is concurrent with it. Normal life, 
of course, occurs well short of such extremes, and yet an understanding of ethical 
behavior is no less important. Any examination of morality can hold up the Burning 



1 ‘Sewer of Europe’ . 

2 See http ://www.burningman.com/whatisbumingman/about_burningman/principles.html(accessed 
22 July 06) for the ‘Ten Principles’ of Burning Man, namely, radical inclusion, gifting, 
decommodification, radical self-reliance, radical self-expression, communal effort, civic 
responsibility, leaving no trace, participation and immediacy. 

3 For the Dutch celebration, see http://www.thehollandring.com/koninginnedag.shtml as well as 
http://www.answers.com/topic/koninginnedag (accessed 22 July 06). 
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Man and Queen’s Birthday as ideal models but must concentrate instead on how 
we live on an ordinary day-to-day basis. If paganism is expressed by the fringe and 
unusual, it is no less at home with the atavistic, the vernacular and the everyday 
mundane, and if we are to locate a pagan ethic that is applicable to all who consider 
themselves pagan, if not as well to all human beings of whatever faith or practice, 
we must begin with those pagan energies that infuse and are discoverable in the 
ordinary. In other words, to comprehend paganism is to comprehend ethics and, vice 
versa, to appreciate the ethical is to be familiar with the pagan foundation of life. 

What, then, is this book to be about? For me, it has been attempt to understand 
both a pagan ethical understanding that I perceive to be implicit behind most pagan 
and Pagan expressions, and as well to fathom a global conversation concerning 
ethics in which I will insist paganism has played and continues to play a significant 
role. If need be, however, I will accept that I am endeavoring to develop what could 
be termed a pagan idolatrous ethics. The reaffirmation of idolatry as either a concrete 
practice or a spiritual endorsement is, I feel, a vital distinction that contrasts earthen 
and related spiritualities from competing religiosities, at least ideally, including 
especially the Abrahamic religions. 

Perhaps in my understanding, the best way to understand the dynamic that 
elucidates paganism is to acknowledge the fundamental interchange between the 
terms ‘pagan’ and ‘human’ - especially with the latter in the sense of ‘earthling’. 
To be human, whether we recognize it or not, is to be pagan and vice versa. 
The fuller implication of this terminological equivalence suggests that ‘paganism’ 
and ‘humanism’ are also synonymous. I contend this despite the more traditional 
understandings of humanism as either rationalism or secularism. As we shall 
proceed, I will attempt to make clear the importance of secularism both to paganism 
itself and as a liberating wedge between paganism and the Abrahamic and dharmic 
faiths in particular. Following in the line of Graham Harvey’s ‘new animism’ (that 
concerns relationships between persons) in contrast to the ‘old animism’ (focused 
on alleged ‘spirits’ inherent in inanimate objects), the ‘new humanism’ equivalent 
of ‘paganism’ is one that recognizes the importance of the human qua human but 
within both natural and preternatural contexts. 

In my Pagan Theology (2003), I attempted to elucidate three overlapping areas: 
a delineation of those religions that may be comprehended as pagan (e.g., Shinto, 
Candomble, Wicca, etc.) in order to discern what elements or features they have 
in common, an exploration of the pagan behavior of the other world religions to 
explicate the overall atavistic pagan impulse that belongs to humanity in general, 
and to distinguish the theological divide between what we are permitted to identify 
as pagan belief and practice, on the one hand, and what is transcendental or gnostic 
religiosity, on the other. For various historical reasons, paganism as a religion has 
not been appreciated as such vis-a-vis the more established practices of Christianity, 
Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism and Judaism, that is, those religions belonging to well- 
over 90 % of the world’s population. Nevertheless, my contention in the previous 
book has been the pagan propensity which is characteristic and detectable in the 
human qua human. For paganism as a specific religious orientation, the salient 
features include a this-worldly emphasis, a corporeal understanding of the spiritual, 
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a stress on nature and the natural, an appreciation of deity as multiple and gender 
differentiated, humanistic valuing and an approach to the sacred as pleasurable and 
to pleasure as sacred. While paganism is notoriously difficult to pinpoint and define, 
my argument has been and remains that these specific considerations are what is 
shared between the various religiosities, spiritualities and venerational practices that 
we may identify broadly as pagan. 

In the present work, my attention has turned to ethics. In particular, I want 
to locate what we might identify as the moral position of generic paganism that 
even the specific sectarian forms of paganism could be understood as sharing. 
Historically, ethical study and consideration has been bom in paganism. In other 
words, morality is a pagan product. But even more than this, I contend that paganism 
is ethics, that is, that paganism is a particular understanding of the divine that merits 
a particular kind of relationship to it, for it, by it and from it, namely, an ethical 
relationship. Consequently, in understanding pagan ethics or ethics in general, it 
behooves us to discern the contributions made to ethical reflection by classical 
pagan philosophers and schools of thought. I wish to stress here, however, that I 
am not seeking to frame ethics in philosophy, though I recognize the importance 
of philosophical thought in the evolution of ethics as well as the mere fact that 
ethics constitute one of the major branches of philosophy. But to the degree that 
contemporary paganism seeks to reestablish itself in the public arena, the seminal 
roots of pagan ethical reflection are important, and I shall seek to present a brief 
digest of the earliest classical contributions - ones I will argue remain very much 
alive and present for paganism - and the world - today. 

Although I could be accused by some for having left sociology for theological 
research and/or visioning, I will contend that my affinity is with the sociologist 
Peter Berger and such works of his like The Sacred Canopy and A Rumor of 
Angels. Theology itself is an important consideration for the sociologist and helps 
in understanding the dynamics within any particular religious practice. In my own 
search for the ‘ideal-type’ behind religious differentiation, my argument concerns 
not any lumping of indigenous religions, pre-Christian folk religions, shamanisms, 
etc. across time and space into some unitary belief system, but instead to discern 
an early spiritual perception and how it was different from the historical religious 
developments that followed and remains discernable to our own times. If this 
endeavor sounds more poetic than academic, then so be it, but to lump all religion 
into one pot without comprehending how faiths and practices differ from one to 
another hampers our desires for knowledge, sociological or otherwise. At the same 
time, contemporary paganism is nascent and represents an ongoing rediscovery 
of a way of seeing and assessing the world that contrasts with both Abrahamic 
and dharmic perspectives as well as with secular disenchantment. Consequently, 
even when attempting to locate the inherent theological perspective within pagan 
perception, pagan theology is not bound by the textual canons, rules of interpreta- 
tion, methods and disciplinary boundaries such as exist for the academic discipline 
concerning traditional religions. In our day, paganism is formative, but with its roots 
in the organic, natural and environmental, I will argue that despite the enormous 
variation in pagan expression, there is more unity involved regardless of the myriad 
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pluralistic differences in cultural and social contexts, cross-practices, high and low 
traditions, social stratification in terms of age, gender, lineage, status and ethnicity, 
etc. Although it differs from its historical contenders (e.g., Christianity, Islam, 
Hinduism and Buddhism), there is a real pagan tradition. It is not a ‘made-up’ one 
but a re-discovered one and yet one that now in a different era and situation cannot 
be said to have existed in the same way as it or the many different paganisms existed 
previously. 

But I have a second agenda in the present work which stems in part from 
my contention that pagan and human are essentially equivalent terms. If an 
understanding of pagan ethics is important, equally important is an understanding 
of a viable human ethic that might assist us in locating an equable good life for 
most if not all people on our planet. Consequently, while I argue that paganism has 
a more universal appeal and relevance to persons who do not necessarily identify 
themselves as pagan, its ethics are important for us all in not only coming to terms 
with what we hold to be of value in life but in whatever negotiations we must all 
engage with to be fully human yet respectful of each and everyone’s right for a life 
of meaning and fulfillment. If religion serves as a means to distinguish the valuable 
and meaningful, ethics inform us on how to engage with whatever it is we hold to 
be of worth and significance. 

My task in the present work is to investigate not only the pagan roots to ethics 
but, inasmuch as ethics are something that matter to all of us whether we identify 
as pagan or not, also to consider some of the key players in post-classical ethical 
debate. The area of ethics is huge. It is arguably the most important to us as human 
beings and is one that has occupied an endless amount of human attention let alone 
artistic endeavor. In exploring ethics and pagan ethics in particular, the present work 
is only a mere sampling of the many treasures that the legacy of human culture 
contains - a legacy that we all share as we navigate our individual and collective 
courses through life on this marvelous planet. 

After the exploration of the pagan and philosophical facets of ethical study, I 
shall turn in Part III to a presentation of the virtue-values that appear to me to 
be universally normative to pagan and human ethical pursuit. To this end, I have 
devoted two chapters on liberty, comfort, health, worship, pleasure, productivity 
and generosity - a grouping of common denominator dispositions that I identify as 
a heptatheonic 4 collectivity comprising a fundamental quadrivium (Chap. 11) and 
a trivium subset (Chap. 12), that is, the four principle virtue-values and the three 
auxiliary components of worship itself. These seven I argue could be considered the 
distilled essences of all morality and consideration of the good life. They interrelate 
and serve as a guiding dynamic of ethical checks and balances. 

But if moral norms are the ideal, it is the ethical dilemmas and quagmires 
that are the reality. Consequently, in Part IV, I will examine various contemporary 
issues to discern what a prevailing pagan position on these might be and how 
this position contrasts with a more traditional or established outlook. To this 



4 An heptatheon is a pantheon of seven figures: hepta ‘seven’ + theon ‘gods’. 
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end, while the particular foci selected are not meant to be comprehensive, they 
are nonetheless illustrative of specific areas of contention that have arisen in the 
twentieth and twenty-first centuries. These include questions concerning same-sex 
unions, recreational drugs, hegemony, environment, terrorism and the death-issues 
of abortion, suicide, physician-assisted suicide, capital punishment, etc. Once again, 
these issues are examined both as humanitarian concerns in general and pagan 
concerns in particular. 

Paganism for many is a religion; for others like myself it is approached as a 
generic spirituality and hence not capitalized. This is known contemporarily as 
the ‘Big P- versus the small p-’ distinction , 5 and I find myself in concurrence 
with Andras Corban-Arthen who likewise argues for ‘paganism’ over ‘Paganism ’. 6 
Generic spirituality is itself not a religion and does not oppose any religion . 7 What 
is meant by the generically spiritual might be gleaned in part from Finkeldey’s 
description of ‘generic’ medicine as “the medicine itself apart from the trappings 
of the original manufacturer’s marketing department .” 8 In other words, generic 
spirituality is the natural religious response without the obfuscation that comes 
with the overlay of dogma and doctrine. The generically spiritual is vernacular 
religiosity, and in as much as it comprises the raw natural spontaneity of human 
mystical perception, it is the pagan undercurrent to all religion as well as the many 
sectarian formulations of paganism itself. It is primarily for this reason that I stress 
the importance of using non-specific paganism over Paganism as a religion or any 
specific ‘Pagan’ religion. 



5 See https://finnchuillsmast.wordpress.com/2013/10/05/why-i-dont-capitalize-pagan/ (accessed 9 
February 2015). In my writings, I have always preferred and employed the term ‘paganism’ over 
that of ‘Paganism’ and for several reasons. In the face of editorial ‘dictatorship’ such as I have 
encountered with The Pomegranate , my usage has been altered in the final publication from the 
original submitted manuscript. In the pluralism that is characteristic of contemporary Western 
p/Paganism, however, I am not alone and made this argument to Dennis Carpenter back in the 
days of submissions to the Pagan Spirit Alliance. I fully respect the efforts of Selena Fox and 
many others to have ‘Paganism’ accepted as a fully legitimate religion along side such others like 
Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, Hinduism and Judaism, but the legal side of the question is not my 
present concern. 

6 Personal communication, 3-6 July 2014. Corban-Arthen points out that Europeans and Latin 
Americans (unlike Americans) tend not to capitalize ‘pagan’ as well as ‘Christianity’, ‘islam’, 
the names for months and days of the weeks, etc. On 16 February 2015, he further clarifies for 
me the following: “As for the question of ‘p’ vs. ‘P’, I have several reasons for preferring the 
former to the latter. I don’t capitalize pagan for the same reason I don’t capitalize animist, or 
polytheist, or indigenous, etc. To me, all these words convey generic categories that are just not 
specific or homogenous enough to warrant capitalization. In the case of paganism, in particular, 
the pagan movement is notoriously incohesive: not only is there no single accepted definition of 
what paganism is, but large numbers of pagans, as a matter of principle, have strongly resisted any 
efforts to bring greater cohesion to the movement. On the face of that, to insist that pagan should 
be capitalized strikes me as naively optimistic, and perhaps even a little dishonest.” 

7 Michael Foster: http://recoverybydiscovery.com/week0918.htm (accessed 14 February 2015). 

8 http://www.examiner.com/article/conscious-recovery-generic- spirituality- part- one. 
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It is, of course, not my intention to annoy or upset anyone with my preference 
for ‘small p rather than big P\ I employ a capital letter for personal names (e.g., 
Abraham), place names (e.g., Israel, the West Bank), official designations (e.g., 
the United Nations, the Pagan Federation) and at the beginning of a sentence. 
Consequently, I tend to write ‘Abrahamic’ but not ‘dharmic’ or ‘secular’ in reference 
to three of what I perceive to be the world’s broad religio-spiritual orientations. 
‘Paganism’, I argue is the forth. I will admit that in the historic and even recent past, 
the use of the expression ‘paganism’ has been derogatory if not “offensive,” but it is 
exactly lower-case paganism that I choose to champion because for me it signals - 
and has always signaled - what distinguishes the old earth- spirituality and root- 
religious practice from all its competitors. For me, this is a reclaiming effort akin 
to the use of the words ‘witch’ and ‘witchcraft’. I do not expect everyone within 
the contemporary pagan/Pagan community to agree with me - far from it in fact, 
but I do wish for the indulgence and hopefully for the generosity of freedom of 
expression of which I understand that community predominantly to consist. 

Another caveat concerns the pronouns ‘he’ and ‘she’. A reviewer has said, “The 
use of gendered pronouns is inconsistent and clumsy.” Again there is a nuance 
involved here, and my lack of consistency has been an attempt to express the fluidity 
of gender and the variety that has emerged with these pronouns in present times. 
I will, however, accept in general the reviewer’s preference for ‘he or she’ (or 
‘he/she’ or even ‘s/he’), but at the heart of my grammatical soul, I am prevented 
from substituting the plural ‘their’ as a singular third person general pronoun much 
as I cannot refer to something as ‘very unique’. 

Again I wish to stress that a basic guiding framework in understanding paganism 
and pagan ethics is informed by the realization that ‘pagan’ and ‘human’ are 
fundamentally interchangeable terms. There is a third term, however, while not fully 
an equivalent of the other two, that conveys the distinctive approach of paganism to 
the spiritual and ethical, namely, ‘natural’ . While ‘pagan’, ‘human’ and ‘natural’ are 
not identical adjectives, pagans in both indigenous contexts and throughout much of 
the contemporary West will often use them as such. To be pagan is to be natural, to 
be pagan is to be human, to be human is to be natural, to be natural is to be human, 
to be human is to be pagan. 

The pivotal issue that arises from this understanding is the contrast to the natural. 
For most people, this is the artificial, and Western history has often emerged as 
a contest between culture and nature as if the two are opposed and separate - a 
division that is still retained in much contemporary pagan thought. Throughout 
this present work, however, in order to achieve a clearer and more fundamental 
understanding of concepts and terminology I will turn to the inherent ‘logic of 
seminal etymology’, that is, toward an understanding of the original rationale 
behind the components that make up a word, in order to discern the word’s earliest 
significance. For instance, if we were to look to the root components of the term 
‘artificial’, we find the words art (Latin ars) and Latin facere ‘to do, make’. The 
suggestion here is that the artificial is something that is made by man rather than 
something that occurs in nature. As an artifice, it is understood as a crafty expedient 
or artful device - having developed the auxiliary connotation of clever or ingenuous 
deception. In time, the emerging opposition becomes one between art and nature. 
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But if the human is natural, if humanity is part of nature - nature’s product or 
child rather than her master and engineer, what the human does and produces is 
also a condition of nature. For an emancipated pagan as for an emancipated human, 
art and the artistic are the sought for achievements. As we shall see later, ‘art’ and 
‘ritual’ are cognate terms - ones that convey at heart matters that are simply ‘put 
together properly’. The making of art is not the creation of artificial things that 
are to be dichotomized from nature but rather the production of civilization that 
is grounded in the natural but serves as its flowering. Consequently, in this vast 
interplay between pagan, human, natural, artistic, cultural and civilized - between 
paganism, humanity, nature, art, culture and civilization, there can be no unmitigated 
rejection of the things we as humans make. True enough, we can make some better 
things than others, we can make things better, and we can also produce harmful and 
deleterious things. Certainly in the historical course of our march across this planet, 
we have made mistakes. We have produced weapons of mass destruction, we have 
engendered crusades, and we have mis-gardened when we should have had healthy 
crops and inspiring parks. But we must not consequently throw the baby out with 
the bathwater; we must instead recognize what have been our mistakes and seek to 
remedy them. 

It is in the light of this understanding that this book centers on the notion of 
idolatry. The idol is essentially a work of art; it is human-made - or at least that 
which is traditionally condemned are the man-made figures that are worshipped. 
But because of its corpo- spirituality, its valuing of the physical in addition to any 
consideration of the ethereal or transcendental, I contend that paganism rejects the 
bias that has traditionally rejected idolatry. By focusing on the idolatrous, I seek 
in the pages that follow to elucidate the rationale and innovation that is paganism, 
to question the engrained iconoclastic sympathy and mind- set that has prevailed 
since the demise of classical paganism, and to reveal the importance of both the 
fashioned idol and unfashioned nature in pagan worship. Consequently, in seeking 
to discern a pagan and humanistic ethic, after this present ‘Overview’ (Chap. 1), 
in Chap. 2 this book examines the arguments both for and against idolatry. While 
our final endeavor is to elucidate some set of guidelines for a life that is oriented 
by pagan understandings of the world, nature and/or the cosmos and the mutual 
relationships between environment and both humanity and the miraculous, I shall 
ground this challenge in idolatry because I feel, and hope to convey in the next 
chapter, that there is a centrality of ‘idol worship’ to paganism or nature religion or 
both in terms of both tolerance and corpo-spirituality in which each allows - if not 
also encourages - the other. 



Ethics 

Without doubt, ethics represent the greatest quagmire of life. They have occupied 
a constant portion of human thought throughout its history, and we are perhaps no 
closer toward a viable understanding of just what exactly they are - let alone toward 
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any sort of definitive answers that ethical study and reflection aim to supply. In 
what is to follow, I wish to take the reader with me in a journey of investigation 
and discovery. This expedition may at times appear to meander, but I appeal to 
the reader to trust the process to the degree that a narrative text of exploration is 
an adventure for both the author and, hopefully, his audience alike. In the present 
section of this chapter, I focus on a brief survey of morality, the distinction between 
its relevant types of investigation and the notions of both evil and value. There are 
two branches to ethical inquiry: (1) the development of a code or set of principles by 
which to live, and (2) meta-ethics, that is, ethical theory that investigates either how 
people ought to behave, or what is the good life? While classical thinkers tended 
to assume that if one knows what the good life is, he or she will automatically 
live accordingly, we now know that this is not necessarily the case and that the 
two questions concerning the good life and correct behavior are not inevitably the 
same. 

Meta-ethics is a tool toward the formulation of normative ethics - the develop- 
ment of a moral code to guide us in decisions concerning right and wrong (such 
as the use of the planet, taking a human life, etc.) Any investigation into a pagan 
ethics is an attempt to discern principles that shape or ought to shape a pagan’s 
life (such as honor, virtue, pleasure, etc.) In general, meta-ethics are not a primary 
concern for most pagans who instead seek to locate the guiding norms of life as it 
is lived and directly experienced. In a sense, meta-ethics represent the metaphysics 
of ethics. They are nevertheless important to paganism inasmuch as they have been 
a significant part of pagan thought’ s historic development as well as its philosophic 
reflection, and to this end I wish to sketch out briefly the terminology, schools of 
thought and issues of debate that have been articulated as part of the more reflective 
aspect of ethical argument. 

In the endeavor to understand the terms ‘good’, ‘evil’, ‘right’ and ‘wrong’, some 
of the greatest minds that have addressed the fundamental issues have, in fact, 
been pagan thinkers: Democritus, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, Diogenes of 
Sinope, Zeno of Citium and Marcus Aurelius. The schools of the pre-Socratics, 
Platonism, Eudaimonism, Stoicism, Cyrenaicism, Epicureanism and Cynicism also 
belong to the variety and permutations of pagan ethical thought. Beyond the classi- 
cal world, there have been important Chinese contributions through Confucianism 
and Taoism. While these last constitute a detailed area of their own that is beyond 
the present book’s immediate coverage, they may nevertheless be understood as 
broadly part of pagan ethics themselves. 

Even beyond the pagan world or worlds, however, such Church fathers as 
Augustine and Thomas Aquinas have played important roles in the development 
of ethical thought itself. Later milestones of one sort or another have been 
achieved by Benedict Spinoza (1632-1677), David Hume (1711-1776), Immanuel 
Kant (1724-1804), Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832), John Stuart Mill (1806-1873), 
Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900) and John Dewey (1859-1952) among others. 
More contemporary offerings in the meta-ethical field are to be found in the likes 
of George Santayana (1863-1952), G.E. (George Edward) Moore (1873-1958), 
Moritz Schlick (1882-1936), Jean-Paul Sartre (1905-1980), Emmanuel Levinas 
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(1906-1995), A.J. (Alfred Jules) Ayer (1910-1989), Albert Camus (1913-1960), 
Jurgen Habermas (b.1929), etc. But finally, in dove-tailing the meta-ethical back 
to the normative in terms of a pagan perspective, there are important elucidations 
to be found in the underlying ethical and axial formulations of such peoples as 
the Kemetics, Vedics, Greeks, Romans, Germanics, Celts, Shintoists, Afro-Latins, 
Amerindians and shamanists. These various groups are the focus of Chap. 15. 
Among the contemporary Western pagan developments, further considerations 
might include both the ecological biases of deep pagans and the Wiccan Rede as 
well as the ‘an it harm none’ high-choice ethics vis-a-vis the ‘do what you will’ 
best-choice ethics. 



Evil 

Evil is not a pagan concept per se , and contemporary Western pagans frequently 
discount it as, like Satan, a Christian or Abrahamic invention. As part of the inquiry 
into ethics - both pagan and universal, I wish here to present briefly some of the 
different perspectives on what evil is. Foremost, evil is defined in opposition to 
good. As the negative of goodness, it may be a force in its own right - as we see 
in dualistic Zoroastrianism, Manichaeism and even in Christianity, or simply as a 
privation - the absence of the good, such as Augustine understood. But Augustine 
also argued, as did Avicenna, that evil is largely perspectival rather than an entity 
or power. If one looks at it from within a wider context, it may no longer be seen 
as a negative but instead as something functionally positive. For Feibnitz, there is 
a metaphysical type of evil, while Schelling holds that evil is a first principle of 
the universe - traced to what is even antecedent to God and ultimately balanced 
or disproportionately mitigated by God’s love. In a way, Schelling is adhering to 
a Neo-platonic position that insists evil is an automatic aspect of the mind-matter 
dualism in which the corporeal is the furthest emanation from pure spirit and evil is 
its intrinsic concomitant. 

Buddhism, 9 on the other hand, understands evil as the unavoidable product of 
desire. Eliminate desire, and evil ceases as well. Differently, but still related, the 
neo-Confucian philosopher Chang Tsai (1020-1077) argues that it is the violation of 
human equilibrium through excess that results in evil. This is a formulation of what 
is known as the Doctrine of the Golden Mean. In the West, this doctrine originates 
with Aristotle. The Greek philosopher holds that virtue lies in the successful 
navigation between opposite extremes. Fike Chang Tsai, excess (as well as, in 
Aristotle’s case, deficiency) is the root of imbalance and the lack or loss of virtue. 
The Buddhist ‘Middle Way’ is similar, but the goal of freedom from desire is not 
harmony or happiness but nirvana or oblivion. 



9 See http://news.bbc.co.Uk/2/hi/health/3047291.stm (accessed 19 April 2011) that claims Bud- 
dhists are happier than non-Buddhists. 
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A different understanding of evil - one that is also a part of the pagan legacy - 
is that it is, or arises from, ignorance. Socrates is one of those who held this view, 
and he believed that if one were to know the good, it would be impossible for that 
person to subscribe to evil. In Socratic thought, knowledge and virtue are identical. 
Similarly, the Stoic Chrysippus (c. 280-206 bee) understood evil as contrary to 
individual and world reason. While evil for Socrates is ignorance, for Chrysippus it 
is irrationality. 

The problem of evil for the Christian arises from the need to account for its 
existence despite a God that is considered both benevolent and all-powerful. The 
branch of Christian effort that attempts to explain the existence of evil regardless of 
the love and justice of God is known as theodicy ( theos-dike ‘God-justice’). This is 
a peculiar problem for theism and one that does not particularly burden paganism. A 
pantheistic understanding of evil, resonant with some pagan thought, was put forth 
in the eleventh century ce by the Hindu philosopher Ramanuja. Opposed to Vedanta 
philosopher Shankara’s consideration that the phenomenal world is illusory (may a), 
Ramanuja affirmed the corporeal world and its multiplicity as the body of Brahman, 
the core self of all things. He thereby limited evil to the body of God and, at the 
same time, encouraged the devotional practices of Hinduism known as bhakti by 
providing the justification for traditional idol-worship. 

However, a different approach that also has an affinity to a pagan attitude 
is, rather than to limit evil to an aspect of God, to restrict the notion of God 
himself/itself. Two philosophers who have worked in this direction are Hast- 
ings Rashdall (1858-1924) and Edgar Sheffield Brightman (1884-1952). The 
Oxford-based Rashdall held that matter exists only for mind and that minds exist 
independently of each other (this is the metaphysical position of Personal Idealism). 
Consequently, God is understood as the force that wills the absolutely moral - 
although his power is limited. In other words, God is not held responsible for evil. 
Likewise, Boston-based Brightman, a leading exponent of American Personalism, 
argued for the notion of a finite God - one not allowed to outweigh human freedom. 
Evil is an a priori , and it becomes the focus of God’ s effort. 

While neither Rashdall nor Brightman are pagan as such, they echo to some 
extent what is known as process theology - an understanding that is popular with 
many contemporary pagans. Process theology developed out of the philosophy of 
Alfred North Whitehead (1861-1947) and stresses ‘becoming’ over ‘being’. Akin to 
the Greek philosopher Heraclitus, Whitehead contrasts process to substance. Rather 
than on God’s self-sufficiency, process theology focuses upon his involvement 
with the world and the slow process of overcoming evil and chance within it. 
Although seen by many as a theistic attempt to answer the dilemma of theodicy 
and concentrate on God’ s love instead of his omnipotence, there is the contrasting 
neo-orthodox position of Karl Barth (1886-1968) and Reinhold Niebuhr (1892- 
1971) that rejects process theology as a form of - or at least leading to - pantheism. 
In many respects, the process theological view is more at home with paganism than 
it is with canonical Christianity. 

Consequently, evil is understood for both pagan and Christian alike as the 
antithesis of good or value. Moral evil is something/anything that is wrong; religious 
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evil is known as sin, but the essential feature of both is their function of being 
harmful and undesirable. Evil is that which causes pain; it is also that which is 
disapproved - as being against either purpose or virtue. Evil can embrace ignorance, 
error, disease, negative will, ugliness, maladjustment, irreverence, incompetence or 
stasis. In essence, especially from a pagan perspective, it is a relative term - being 
defined by what it excludes or negates. As we shall see with value, however, evil 
can be either instrumental (a means to an end) or intrinsic (naturally inherent). 
For the most part, paganism does not comprise the belief that something can be 
evil in and of itself. Evil is more likely understood as something that is done than 
as something which is in any ontological sense. Additionally, especially for much 
contemporary Western paganism, there is a dominant reluctance to pass judgments 
on what evil is because of the possibility of infringing upon another person’s or 
group’s freedom. What the negative is is something that a person must decide for 
himself/herself. 



Meta-ethics and Value 

In the study of ethics, stress can be variously placed: either on the principles of 
behavior, or on the consequences of what is done. With meta-ethics, we encounter 
the more complex aspects of ethical study. For most of us, this is not personally 
important, and the less interested reader is invited to proceed directly to the 
following section on the format of this book. But I feel that for those who are 
more deeply concerned, a brief sketching of the range of ethical theory is important, 
and the following 12 paragraphs are recommended or at least might be used as 
an assisting reference. The relationship between meta-ethics to ethics parallels 
the one between metaphysics and physics. One is grounded and immediate; the 
other is abstract and speculative. First, I wish to make clear that ethics are values, 
or at least a type of value. As such, the study of ethics may be seen as part 
of the broader inquiry into value, the philosophical field known as axiology. 10 
Value (worth, goodness; valuation) itself is primarily something that is selected, 
something that is chosen or rejected, and is, accordingly, distinguished from fact (an 
actual event, a tangible property). Facts are what are recognized - usually through 
empirical observation of one sort or another. For some thinkers, values are also 
a type of fact, but in general they are variously distinguished as being natural 
or non-natural, essentialistic or existentialistic, absolute or relative, objective or 
subjective, cognitive or non-cognitive, or justifiable or non-justifiable. The German 
philosopher, Max Scheler (1874-1928), for instance, considers values to be non- 



10 As Urban (Runes 1956: 48) suggests, “Ethics is itself not axiology but presupposes it.” For 
axiology as a whole, along with ethical values, there are also aesthetical, technical, pragmatic, 
hedonic and teleological values among other possibilities. 
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temporal essences that possess objective validity . 11 Some contend that the ‘ought’ 
question is the question of meta-ethics and the ‘means’ question is that of normative 
ethics or the designing of codes of behavior that are designed to tell us how we 
should behave. 

With meta-ethics, there are three chief ways of analyzing the possibilities for 
rightness or goodness - two concern determining how people ought to behave, and 
one considers the approach to value as either objective of subjective. Among the 
more significant meta-ethical schools of thought are the deontological, formalist, 
axiological and teleological means of determining how people are to understand 
rightness or the good. And there is as well as the objective and subjective 
interpretations of what is value. 



Formalist Meta-ethics 

Behavioral determination, or how we should behave ethically, can be based on 
either the principles involved or the results achieved. If we select principles as 
the determinative factor, there are two kinds of theories. The formalist view is that 
which recognizes principle or universal truth (e.g., honesty, compassion, justice) as 
the basis of rightful behavior . 12 For instance, Socrates insisted that inner principle is 
more important than the consequence of an action. He accepted the Athenian state- 
imposed death penalty because of his conviction that it is better to suffer than to do 
wrong. 



Deontological Meta-ethics 

When, by contrast, it is behavior itself that is considered as the most important, 
deontologists understand correct behavior to be the fulfilment of obligation to the 
principle whatever the consequences (fiat justitia ruat coelom ‘let justice be done, 



11 But like the conceptual and perceptual realms of concepts and percepts, respectively, Scheler’s 
values have objective and subjective poles (e.g., goodness as an independent essence vis-a-vis 
goodness as a personal attitude). He constructs a hierarchy that begins with sensory values 
superseded by life values. Over these are spiritual values, and on top is what he refers to as 
religious values. Beginning as a phenomenologist, Scheler converted to Roman Catholicism in 
1920, but his final 4 years of life sees him as a vitalist and pantheist. When we look for the ethical 
in Scheler’ s understanding, we find it as part of his spiritual value - along with the aesthetic and 
epistemological. Among Scheler’s works, there is On Resentment and Moral Value Judgments 
(1912) and his two volume Formalism in Ethics and the Material Value Ethic (1913-1916). 

12 For ethical formalists, the logical form of moral judgments is more important than their content, 
that is, their conformity to universal laws. Moral law is prescriptive and rational and not factual, 
descriptive or emotional. The formalist view has been held by people such as Socrates, the Stoics, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury (1671-1713), Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746), Joseph Butler (1692-1752), 
Immanuel Kant, Henry Sidgwick (1838-1900) and Brand Blanchard (1892-1987). 
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though the heavens should fall’). Duty, obligation, responsibility or commitment 
is, for them, the central principle that determines whether an action that conforms 
to such is ethical or not. For Kant, an action’s rightness is unaffected by its 
consequences; it is the right thing to do, come what may. 



Axiological Meta-ethics 

Another way to assess that a behavior is correct is to be determined by its actual 
consequences, whether good or whether bad. Axiological theories of ethics consider 
the value aspect of the behavior that is necessary in obtaining the good - behavior 
such as that conditioned by obligations and responsibilities (e.g., those of friendship, 
those of the ecological balance of the earth, etc.) Axiological theories judge action 
by its conformity to notions of good, right, bad, wrong, virtue, vice, obligation and 
ought. They ask what is intrinsically valuable? Answers to this question range from 
pleasure, knowledge, virtue, consciousness, beauty, friendship, self-expression and 
mutual affection among others. 



Teleological Meta-ethics 

By contrast to the axiological, teleological theories of ethics stress the orientation 
to final goals (e.g., harmony, happiness, knowledge ). 13 Consequently, while both 
the deontological and the formalist are less concerned with the consequences of 
an action and more with the intention behind the action - with ethical intention 
being in essence the conscious attempt to perform one’s rightful or proper duty, 
the axiological focuses on behavioral value, and the teleological assesses an action 
in terms of its conformity to its originating intention, purpose, effort or likelihood 
to produce good. The foremost development of teleological meta-ethics has been 
the utilitarian theory of Bentham and Mill concerning an ethic that depends 
on performing the greatest good for the greatest number. From a teleological 
perspective, ends pertain to the production and distribution of value. Duty arises 
in reference to these ends. But from the deontological perspective of Kant, Ross and 
Prichard, duty precedes value and may even be independent of it. Consequently, 
when ethics are formulated in terms of what they achieve, axiological emphasis 
can be placed on the values entailed in achieving certain ends (e.g., steadfastness, 
courage) or, teleologically, on the ends themselves (e.g., success, victory). 



13 Teleological thinkers include Democritus, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, Augustine (354-430), 
Aquinas (1225-1274), William of Ockham (c. 1290-1349), David Hume, Adam Smith 
(1723-1790), Jeremy Bentham, John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), Thomas Hill 
Green (1836-1882), again Henry Sidgwick, Friedrich Nietzsche, Brand Blanchard and Stephen 
Toulmin (b.1922). 
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Ethical Subjectivism 

Value theory is complemented additionally by the range of different identities for 
whatever value is. Among classical pagan thought, Pythagoreans considered value 
to be number; Heraclitus recognized its generation in change - more specifically, 
in conflict. Plato identified values as intuitively known essences. For him, they 
constitute a hierarchy . 14 By contrast, Aristotle, rather than essences, believed that 
values are defined by human interests . 15 

Ethical subjectivism considers that ethical terms and judgments are simply 
human proposals that stand for emotions, attitudes, suggestions and so forth and 
not for anything objective that exists independently in the ‘real’ world. This non- 
cognitivist position differentiates as either emotivism - grounding ethical terms in 
emotions of approval or disapproval , 16 or relativism, that is, the strength and value 
of ethical terms are determined by the group interest by which they arise . 17 Values 
are understood as relative in that different things (e.g., chastity or promiscuity, 
enjoyment or frugality) will be good for everyone but will be different for different 
individuals or groups - the locus varying from person to person and from group 
to group . 18 In other words, the subjective understanding of ethics views the ethical 



14 In Plato’s hierarchical understanding of value, he is followed by Scheler, N. Hartmann, Wilbur 
M. Urban (1873-1952) and the neo-Kantian Heidelberg or Baden School of southwest Germany 
of the late nineteenth/early twentieth centuries that held to a concept of absolute value. Scheler and 
Hartmann argue for values as hierarchical, non-temporal essences, while Urban considers them as 
objective features of an intelligible world. 

15 Aristotle is followed by Perry and Christian Ehrenfels (1859-1932) - the Austrian psychologist 
who developed an understanding of values in terms of pleasure or desire. Ehrenfels published his 
two volume System of Value Theory in 1897 and 1898. Also important is his Basic Ideas of Ethics 
(1907). 

16 E.g., William of Ockham, Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Hume, A.J. Ayer, Charles Stevenson (1908- 
1979), and Richard Mervyn Hare (1919-2002). 

17 Edward Westermarck (1862-1939) is a foremost example of this consideration. 

18 We find the relativist understanding in the thoughts of Hobbes, Westermarck, William James 
(1842-1910), Ralph Barton Perry (1876-1957) and Friedrich Albert Moritz Schlick (1882-1936). 
For instance, Schlick, leading member of the Vienna Circle that engendered logical positivism, 
developed a positive ethos that recognized progress through scientific advance and the diffusion of 
knowledge. Ethics in part are understood as the clarification of meaning through logical analysis. 
In other words, ethics form part of science in which value-judgments are understood as desires and 
analyzed, accordingly, as psychological facts. In 1930, Schlick published his Problems of Ethics. 
A.J. Ayer also follows in this tradition, at least initially, though he transforms logical positivism 
into logical empiricism. As with Hume, Ayer contends that there are only two kinds of meaningful 
statements: those which are in principle empirically verifiable, and those which are analytically true 
by definition. All others, whether metaphysical, religious or ethical are meaningless on a factual 
basis, because the verifiability criterion is inapplicable to them. However, Ayer allows that ethical 
statements have emotional meaning. Likewise, aesthetic statements are also accepted as having 
an emotive significance. Ayer’s own ethical position follows in the tradition of utilitarianism but 
holds that the endeavor for the greatest good for the greatest number is a pursuit to be decided by 
individual choice. 
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in terms of either emotional feelings (the emotivists) or the collective situation in 
which the actions occur (the relativists). Together, the ethical subjectivists, whether 
emotivists or relativists, take a different position than the empiricists. They hold that 
the good and right can be known only through the interest or feeling involved rather 
than through empirical observation. 



Ethical Objectivism 

Another analysis that does not consider behavior or consequence per se is that of 
differentiating morals, such as the good and right, as objective in themselves, that 
is, as real factors in things. This position is known as ethical objectivism. It is 
the contrasting interpretation to ethical subjectivism. To the degree that the meta- 
ethics/ethics relationship is similar to the one between metaphysics and physics, 
when meta-ethics approaches ethical behavior as empirical, we have already crossed 
into the realm of physics or science from the more abstract and non-empirical one of 
metaphysics. Ethical objectivism itself divides between naturalists and intuitionists. 
The former, ethical naturalism, differs from both moral theology (antinomianism, 
situation ethics) and intuitionism. It holds that the good and right can be known as 
natural objects like apples, pears, trees, rocks, lightning, etc. Empirical verification 
is possible in ascertaining them . 19 Unlike the intuitionism of Socrates, Plato, the 
Stoics, Augustine and others, ethical naturalism maintains that right and wrong as 
well as both values and facts can be detected, drawn out and understood from the 
evidence of experience (such as that concerning kindness or cruelty). Dewey holds 
that the ‘better’ can become apparent through discerning investigation. In defining 
goodness in metaphysical or psychological terms, the naturalistic position contrasts 
with the non-naturalist opinion of the intuitionist philosophers 20 that considers 
goodness as an indefinable intrinsic property. For these last, principles of right and 
wrong are axiomatic or self-evident. The foremost example of the intuitivists is 
Plato. Augustine also follows in this line of thought . 21 Nevertheless, the intuitionist 
take on value still renders it an objective or absolute property in itself rather than 
something that is either relative or emotionally determined. For a naturalist such as 
Aristotle, value is objective or absolute in that it might be the same ultimately for 
everyone (e.g., possibly truth, honesty, obligation, etc.), and, for Aristotle, the good 
is that for which all things aim. 






19 Naturalists include many of our pagan ethicists (Democritus, Socrates, Aristotle, Epicurus, the 
Stoics) as well as Aquinas, the Utilitarians, Dewey and Blanchard. 

20 E.g., Plato, Alexius Meinong (1853-1920), George Edward Moore (1873-1958), William David 
Ross (1877-1971), and Nicolai Hartmann (1882-1950). 

21 Other ethical intuitivists include Sidgwick, Nietzsche, Harold Arthur Prichard (1871-1947), G.E. 
Moore, W. D. Ross and Alfred Cyril Ewing (1899-1973). 
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Perhaps most important, however, in the understanding of ethics as values is the 
notion of ‘final value’, namely, the value or set of values toward which all humans 
should or do aim. Classical pagan suggestions include sophia , eudaemonia , hedone , 
ataraxia , apathia and euphrosyne . 22 Christians brought the notion of agape ‘selfless 
love’ into consideration, while later thinkers have introduced or at least furthered 
the ideas of self-cultivation, self-preservation, self-knowledge, self-realization, self- 
fulfillment, loyalty, authenticity, etc. Nietzsche holds that the ‘will to power’ is the 
final goal. Along with seeking to determine how people ought to behave in terms of 
obligation, duty and the concepts of right and wrong, the consideration of the means 
to particular ends is centrally a part of axiological study and involves determinations 
of what are value, the valuable, the desirable, the good and so forth. 

In axiological or general theories of value, Nietzsche’s Genealogy of Morals has 
been seminal in calling for a re-evaluation of values commensurate with changing 
times. But the central question remains throughout axiology and ethics: are values 
real in an objective sense, or are they subjective - as Perry would have it considering 
values as a functional relationship between any object and any interest in that object? 
The subjectivists argue that value is dependent on the interest, rather than the interest 
arising because of some intrinsic value belonging to the object. This psychological 
understanding of value denies dependency on transcendent or supernatural factors 
in the determination of value. This becomes a form of naturalism in which the 
natural world is understood as the whole of reality. In naturalistic metaphysics, 
purpose is an emergent. A value judgment is understood as a factual statement. 
Consequently, naturalistic ethics understand ethical notions as determined and 
confirmed by empirical investigation into nature and society. In many respects, this 
position conforms closely with pagan pragmatics . 23 

The different positions on value theorizing cut across religions and do not appear 
to differentiate necessarily along religious divides. This is the case with paganism 
as well. There is nothing intrinsic to paganism, for example, that precludes values 
being understood as natural, objective, absolute, intuitive, emotional or relative. 
Some pagans will understand them one way; others, differently. Pagan meta-ethics 
are no different from Christian and secular meta-ethics in degrees of complexity 
and contrast. But, at best, through some of their leading exponents, each of these 
theories may be examined as part of the process that seeks to develop a normative 



22 Respectively, wisdom, happiness, pleasure, tranquil pleasure, tranquility, and enduring joy. 

23 However, G.E. Moore developed the notion of what he termed ‘the naturalistic fallacy’ which 
refers to the error that occurs whenever ethical terms are defined as something non-ethical. 
He argues against finding values only within human contexts (individual experience, personal 
self-realization and/or social purpose) and regards ethics and values as autonomous realities. 
Whereas naturalism adopts either a positivistic approach that analyzes ethical expressions into non- 
ethical terms or a metaphysical approach that logically deduces ethical assertions from ontological 
principles, Moore holds that ethics as essences can only be discerned through intuition. For him, 
good is a non-natural quality that cannot be defined in terms of pleasure because, while pleasure 
may be good, not all good is pleasant. Not recognizing this distinction is what he calls the 
naturalistic fallacy. It is allegedly the attempt to derive the ‘ought’ from the ‘is’ of any situation. 
This is supposedly the error of all metaphysical ethics. 
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understanding of pagan ethics. Consequently, we find both naturalist and intuitive 
positions actually combined in the thoughts of Socrates, the Stoics and possibly 
Sidgwick. At the present point, it is enough to recognize that ethics may be 
approached by studying them empirically - in general the classical or deep pagan 
position - or through intuitive understanding - also possibly a pagan position but 
more often a gnostic one. 

A problem with the various distinctions arises because both the naturalists and 
the intuitionists hold that value, the ethical good and the ethical right are objective - 
the former seeing them as empirically demonstrable factors; the latter, instead, 
holding them as real essences that can only be known through intuitive reflection. 
Urban, however, confuses the naturalistic position with the subjective stance that 
finds value in interest and approval/disapproval. 24 Since liking and disliking can 
be expressed through statements, they become possible candidates for empirical 
verification, and, on this basis, phenomenological, psychological and sociological 
examination is possible. As such, this cognitivist understanding, according to Urban, 
is a sort of subjective naturalism. More usually, however, and as we have already 
noted, ethical and axiological subjectivism understands the good, the right and 
the valuable as human proposals that stand for emotions (emotivism) or attitudes 
(relativism). It denies that ethical and axial terms and judgments stand for anything 
objective. Perhaps the only way out of this philosophical quagmire is to adopt a 
pagan pluralistic approach that recognizes values and ethics as comprising a range 
of objective realities and intuited essences as well as subjective preferences and 
emotions. 



The Format of this Book 

“In going through the book, the reader may follow its structure and division, but that 
is not an absolute necessity. One can likewise begin with the second part of the book 
. . . One can even begin with the conclusion.” 25 While I have cribbed the preceding 
from the book Desirable God?, its instructions apply equally to the present work. 
The following chapter explores the pagan defense of idolatry and why the idol has 
been as routinely condemned in the Western cultural legacy as it has. It is through 
idolatry that I argue the true distinctiveness and innovative character of paganism 
vis-a-vis the contemporary world of religious rivalries and secular disenchantment 
are to be found. It is upon the concomitant exploration of idolatry in conception and 
practice that a compatible ethical stance is to be located for pagans of all stripes and 
colors if not equally for all humans. 

Part II of this book, Chaps. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, is focused on the key ethical 
thinkers or schools of thought of the Western world. Chapter 3 is devoted to the 



24 Runes (1956: 51). 
25 Burggraeve et al. (2003: 4). 
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classical divide between Aristotle and Plato. In this book’s delineation of ethical 
pursuit and the good life, Aristotle is one of the major heroes. Plato, by contrast, 
is not. Chapter 4 is dedicated to the important pagan schools of Hedonism and 
Stoicism - the former including Cyrenaicism; the latter Cynicism. Much of the 
diverse ethical current that is detectable throughout the variations of contemporary 
Western paganism, if not in pagan indigeneity as well, is already encapsulated by the 
classical hedonists and stoics. Chapter 4 includes a brief focus on Christian ethics 
since the overall inquiry of the book is on ethics and ethical debate and not just on 
that which can be identified as pagan. This section will help the reader distinguish 
a pagan moral position from a Christian one. The fifth chapter that follows is 
focused on particularly significant philosophical contributors to the ethical debate, 
namely, on Spinoza, Hume and Kant. While Spinoza has always been an early 
favourite of mine, Hume is refreshing, and Kant is important in articulating a quasi- 
Christian understanding with which most pagans will probably not find themselves 
in agreement. Nietzsche, the subject of Chap. 6, is the major hero - a difficult hero 
to be sure, but a daring champion all the same who serves to open the horizons 
of a formerly myopic world to a newer one in which paganism can find a home. 
Chapter 7, concerning the aftermath of Nietzsche, not only briefly discusses Hegel 
and Heidegger but also includes two subsections. The first is titled The Argument’ 
and is focused on my understanding of ethical naturalism. The second uses the ideas 
of Anthony Grayling, John Mackie and Alasdair MacIntyre to bring ethical and 
philosophical debate closer to the present. 

Part III (The Quest for an Applied Pagan Ethics’) includes Chaps. 8, 9, and 
10 - this time concerned with enunciating a pagan normative ethics. For some 
readers, this will be the most important or relevant part of the book. What I seek 
to provide here is a hands-on ethical practice based on the definitive heptatheonic 
virtue- values of generic paganism. Chapter 8, on ‘Virtue Ethics’, is the introduction 
(discussing Bacon, the cardinal virtues, etc.). The two chapters that follow on 
Freedom, Comfort, Health, Worship, Pleasure, Productivity and Generosity explore 
these particular virtue-values as commensurate with and expressive of a pagan 
ethical position or aspiration. The Pagan Quadriviuni’ of Chap. 9 presents the four 
primary pagan virtue-values (Freedom, Comfort, Health and Worship/Honor); The 
Trivium of Worship’ of Chap. 10 considers Pleasure, Productivity and Generosity as 
comprising the informal aspects of worship. 

Part IV on ‘Moral Issues from a Pagan Perspective’, Chaps. 11, 12, and 13, is 
focused on particular ethical issues. These are not meant to be comprehensive but 
rather illustrative of specific areas of contention that have arisen in modern times. 
Successively, I examine gay marriage, drug use, power manipulations, ecology, 
violence and the issues that arise from human mortality. Once again, these issues 
are examined both as humanitarian concerns in general and pagan foci in particular. 
If Part III is a normative guide, Part IV is concerned with some of the issues that 
hamper human progress and achievement from a broad pagan perspective. In a word, 
this is the area where the pagan’s normative values are applied to the messy and 
often unpleasant aspects of reality. 
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Finally, Chaps. 14, 15, and 16, as Part V (The Ethical Conversation’), seek 
to draw together the various themes and issues of the moral arena with which 
paganism might wish to engage. The first, Chap. 14, designated ‘Pagan Ethics vis- 
a-vis the Western Ethical Tradition’, contextualizes the global debate and the place 
of paganism within it. Included are analyses of Roger Burggraeve’s discussion 
of idolatry, the ideas of Levinas, Habermas and Santayana, and Confucian ethics. 
Chapter 15 on ‘Contemporary Sectarian Pagan Ethics’ has subsections that explore 
the ethical positions and articulations of Shinto, Santeria, The Northern Tradition, 
Druidry, Romuva, Slavic Spirituality, Kemetic Spirituality, Classical Tradition and 
Wicca. Chapter 16 is the conclusion to the book as a whole. Some readers may prefer 
to begin with Part V or even with the Conclusion (the last chapter) itself “because it 
explicitly pays attention to the intimate bond between idolatry and desire - a bond 
that is presupposed throughout the entire book.” 26 

The overall intent of the present work is to locate a humanitarian ethics that, 
while it may be grounded in paganism - as I argue all ethical enquiry originally is, 
has appeal more universally - to Christians, secularists, etc. as well as to pagans. 
My endeavour is to present a substantially different understanding of ethics - one 
that is intended to appeal to people as they are rather than on how they have been 
instructed to be or want to be through the historical traditions of our respective 
cultures and mainstream religions. To date, I believe no one has focused on pagan 
ethics in anything close to a comprehensive and inspiring fashion. It is this lacuna 
that this work hopes to fill. 
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Chapter 2 

Idolatry and Ethics 



If the essential features of a pagan religion consist of, or at least include, nature 
worship, this- worldliness, corpo-spirituality, enchantment, hedonism, deific plural- 
ism and humanism, idolatry is not necessarily among them . 1 In the broader sense, of 
course, the spiritual as tangible and corporeal provides the rationale and justification 
for any veneration of idols. Idolatry may also come under the remit of polytheism. 
The key thing here is that the idol may be approached as embodiment of the sacred 
as well as representative of something special but other, something beyond the 
immediate confines of the tangible presence. It is both the god and a symbol of 
the god. 

But perhaps even more importantly, the idol is a device of reflection. Needless 
to say, it is an occasion for contemplation and reverence. But it is also reflective. 
Idols are like mirrors that in some sense reflect the worshipper . 2 And it is in this 
respect that we come to the heart of the idolatrous dynamic. Etymologically, the 
English words ‘smile’, ‘mirror’ and ‘miracle’ all derive from the same root. We can 
imagine here the earliest humans catching their reflections on the still surface of a 
body of water and smiling in response. The idol is a device that works along the 
same principle. In some manner, it becomes reflective of the worshipper, and it is 
an occasion for joy, for happiness, implicitly for smiling. 

Consequently, through idolatry, we may be said to be worshipping ourselves or 
at least, depending on the given situation or particular figure being venerated, some 
aspect, some idealized feature, of ourselves. Even with the Christian God, especially 



! Note, however, that in the eighteenth century, a pagan was simply “a Heathen gentile, or idolater; 
one who adores idols and false gods” (Bell 1790: II 149). For a different and more modern 
understanding of paganism, see York (2003) and Harvey (1997). 

2 For the Catholic theology tradition of Burggraeve et al. (2003: 266), “The idol is only an 
expression of one’s own desire, merely a form projected outside of oneself of one’s own finite, 
injured desire.” This book will be discussed further and critiqued in Chap. 14. Despite the negative 
evaluations of idolatry held, the authors of this work are astute, fair and reasonable and come across 
as people with whom pagans could stimulatingly engage. 
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his/its later developments, it can be argued that we have here a reification of the 
collective soul of humanity. The Judeo-Christian God really only makes sense when 
understood as mankind or humanity in its fullest reach. It is not that God, as Genesis 
puts it, created man in his image, but that we have created God in ours. 

The Abrahamic effort to postulate this God not as Self but Other is a means 
to avoid this truth concerning God as either a human fabrication or a human 
spirit - perhaps a well-meaning but vain attempt to avoid the implications of human 
hubris. In the worst case scenario, it has been argued to be a means of control, 
of human management through one elite or another, but it is this very separation 
between the human and the divine that becomes the raison d'etre behind the 
biblical injunction against idolatry. In a corpo- spiritual pantheistic understanding 
of paganism, however, there is no radical divide between matter and spirit, and, 
consequently, no radical distinction between the human and the divine. It is precisely 
on this basis that I wish to explore a pagan ethics that may be deemed consequent 
from an understanding of the matter-spirit interchange if not also identity. The 
present chapter is a presentation and investigation of idolatry as a means by which 
to gain an appreciation of the significance and dynamic behind corpo- spirituality. 

If the human is one of the gods, as (what I wish to refer to as) deep paganism 
would contend, even the ultimate development of divine consciousness at this 
stage and within the present limits of our corner of time and space, what are the 
ethical implications - let alone dangers - inherent in any worship of self? If the 
Judeo-Christian or Abrahamic God is, at the end of the day, a human projection, 
contemporary Wicca may have it more clearly in focus by centering on its Goddess, 
since there are more women on planet earth than there are men. To the degree 
that Wicca reveres both the Goddess and the God, it has a more accurate balance 
in the projection of our collective self into apotheosis. The phenomenon I am 
postulating as ‘deep paganism’, by contrast, goes both beyond gender constraint 
toward deification of humanity as a whole an d, on more vernacular and indigenous 
levels, does not concern itself with ultimates but with the here and now of specific 
and often local divine encounter. Pantheonic formulations allow for a range of 
possibility catering to individual and community tastes alike. But even so, if the 
pagan godhead, or at least an important part of the pagan godhead, represents a 
deification of self (along perhaps with a deification of various aspects of nature as 
mother and as they relate to us), what are the ethical implications that follow from 
such a position of divine and hubristic arrogance? 

Part of any answer to that question for anyone conditioned by Judaic and/or 
Christian culture is determined by the first two commandments of Exodus (20.3- 
6) in which worship of any other god than Yahweh is forbidden - including worship 
through the use of images. In other words, Yahweh may not be represented by 
any idolatrous image, and this is backed by the prohibition against the worship 
of any other god or goddess - including the idols of these rival figures as well. 
The second of the Ten Commandments condemns polytheism. It strikes against an 
essential feature of paganism, namely, its organic and spontaneous consideration of 
godhead as multiple and gender differentiated. From a pagan perspective, Yahweh’ s 
injunction is that of a rival and jealous figure and reflects an attempt not only 
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for absolute hegemony but a violation against a fundamental and natural human 
impulse. The difficulty of its imposition is seen throughout much of the Old (or 
First) Testament (e.g., I Kings 18, I Samuel 19.13, 16; Isaiah 40.18-25). In many 
respects, this idolatrous human propensity passes on directly to the Roman Catholic 
and Eastern Orthodox branches of Christendom, only here the idol is not considered 
an idol as such but rather a mediating agency. The Church claims that the statue or 
icon of the saint is not worshipped but merely venerated and is employed simply 
to focus devotion. Paganism, by contrast, accepts the revered object as a vehicle 
through which to approach the deity, but it may also accept the revered object as 
a manifestation of deity in and of itself. 3 Moreover, and perhaps more importantly 
at this point in my argument, paganism does not differentiate between worship and 
veneration. For a pagan, they are the same. 

Idolatry is the worship ( latreia ) of an eidolon (‘image’, ‘form’, ‘idea’). 4 The 
biblical insistence that God is beyond representation (rather than inclusive of all 
and any representation) is itself an idea. In other words, for a pagan, monotheism, 
or the absolutely transcendent other, is itself an idol. It is a notion with the same 
ontological status as any other conjectured notion. From a pagan perspective, all 
theological understandings are in some sense conceptual; idolatry - even if it 
eschews the use of images - is inescapable. It can therefore not be validly, rationally 
and legitimately condemned. While paganism in its fundamentals does not embrace 
the biblical notion of sin, it certainly does not accept the belief that idolatry in any 
sense constitutes a sin. If the first two commandments are intended as a rejection of 
paganism, paganism in turn categorically rejects the first two commandments and 
the principle for which they stand. As Bron Taylor expresses emphatically, “trusting 
and relying on the sources of existence, in natural systems and processes , is not an 
idolatry to be suppressed but embraced.” 5 

Consequently and implicitly, paganism shares with the dharmic religions of 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism the features of iconographic approach to the 
divine. And it is from these living practices of the East that contemporary Western 
paganism can learn much about the dynamics of its own lost indigenous traditions. 
In Hinduism, for instance, the idol is not invariably simply a representation of the 
deity but often, through rituals of consecration in which the idol’s ‘eyes are opened’, 



3 Bell (1790: II 6) distinguishes between idols and images with the former representing a fiction 
or something that does not exist (e.g., sirens, centaurs, tritons and sphinxes); the latter being a 
similitude of something that actually does exist (e.g., a man, tree, dog, star, etc.) However, the 
author adds, “Generally speaking the words image and idol are used indifferently, to signify one 
and the same thing.” 

4 The English words ‘idol’ and ‘idea’ both derive from an Indo-European root signifying ‘to see’. 
The reconstructed radical *weid- is conjectured to have given rise to Greek eidos ‘form, shape’ and 
idea ‘appearance, form, idea’ (Watkins 1969: 1548). The actual condemnation behind the idea of 
the idol appears to have originally been against the seeing of ‘God’ . In other words, the Abrahamic 
God is to be invisible at all times. Making and/or seeing the godhead in the visible world were 
judged to be an anathema. 

5 Taylor (2001: 105); my italics. 
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becomes the deity itself. As far as we know, the Vedic peoples themselves did not 
employ anthropomorphic images in cult focus - a situation akin in many respects 
to present-day Shinto of Japan, but imagism became gradually incorporated from 
the practices of the sub-strata cultures of the subcontinent. However, if we examine 
the idolatrous orientations of the other Indo-European peoples (Iranians, Greeks, 
Romans, Celts and Germanics), the Rig-veda anti-imagistic statements may be more 
a condemnation of indigenous faiths which appeared to the newcomers as alien and 
contemptible. 

Whatever the Vedic/non- Vedic origins of Hindu idolatry may be, Hinduism 
along with Mahayana/Vajrayana Buddhism is among the largest repositories of 
iconographic knowledge and practice. Within India, we find a complex and anciently 
established system of rules for the construction of images. Each deity, for instance, 
has specific symbols that are required detailing facial features, anatomical parts 
(e.g., number of arms), weapons or attributes, animal associations, etc. Despite the 
use of traditional manuals that furnish the rules and regulations concerning definite 
images, there is nevertheless a wide range of variety to be found throughout India in 
respect to individual icons - revealing that we have here a living faith that reflects 
local and historic variation all the same. 

In its Vedantic formulation, the explanation behind the murtis has been rational- 
ized in various ways to conform to a philosophic predisposition toward transcen- 
dental gnosis and the desired release of mok§a , but an idol is an idol is an idol. In 
Hinduism, the murti is installed in the inner shrine of a temple, the garbha griha or 
‘womb room’, where, after being properly consecrated, it is often regarded as the 
deity himself/herself . 6 Some deities’ murtis are considered so sacred, that they are 
kept from public view apart from special occasions where they might be displayed 
in distinct sanctuaries or taken on procession in ratra yatra festivals. The most 
famous of such processional presentations of a deity is probably the Jaganath of 
Puri in the Indian state of Orissa during which the images of Krishna, Balirama and 
Subhadra are paraded through the city. The seeing of the murtis on this occasion 
or virtually any murti on any occasion is accepted by devotees as an instance of 
darshan (literally, ‘seeing’) and constitutes the giving of (visual) grace by the deity 
to the worshipper. At the opposite extreme to Jaganath exclusivity, there is the 
sacred Vishvanath lingam of Shiva in Varanasi’s Golden Temple. As ‘lord of all’ 
( Vishvanath ), this sacred stone of Shiva is available to one and all, and the daily 
worshipper and pilgrim alike seek not only darshan but physical contact with this 
tangible manifestation of the deity. Vishvanath, like most Hindu idols, is ritually 
awakened, daily bathed and dressed, fed and put to bed for the night. The expression 
of deity in Hinduism is not only to be found in the form of a murti or physical idol 
but also in symbols, mandalas, abstract designs (yantras ), various gestures ( mudras ) 
and in formulaic sound (mantras). 



6 Bell (1790: II 6) claims that “it was a prevalent notion that, by virtue of consecration, the gods 
were called down to inhabit or dwell in their statues.” For deification of the idol or image, “three 
things were necessary . . . viz. proper ornaments, consecration, and oration” (ibid. 4). 
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In his ‘Defence of Image Worship’, Swami Vivekananda extols idolatry despite 
the external worship of images being conveyed by the Hindu Shastras as “the lowest 
of all the low forms of worship.” 

. . . idolatry is condemned! Why? Nobody knows. Because some hundreds of years ago 
some man of Jewish blood happened to condemn it? That is, he happened to condemn 
everybody else’s idols except his own. If God is represented in any beautiful form or any 
symbolic form, said the Jew, it is awfully bad; it is sin. But if He is represented in the form 
of a chest, with two angels sitting on each side, and a cloud hanging over it, it is the holy of 
holies. If God comes in the form of a dove, it is holy. But if He comes in the form of a cow, 
it is heathen superstition; condemn it! 7 

Though Vivekananda is speaking about the use of images in Hindu worship, the 
dilemma he expresses applies equally to paganism. He situates the paradox in 
humanity’s inability to see things through the eyes of another. David Abram is 
equally blunt. The ancient Hebrews, he argues, forsook their former corporeal 
religiosity and its responsiveness to the natural environment by shifting to a purely 
phonetic set of alphabetic signs. This allowed an epistemological independence 
from earthly sensuality. “To actively participate with the visible forms of nature 
came to be considered idolatry by the ancient Hebrews; it was not the land hut the 
written letters that now carried the ancestral wisdom .” 8 For Bron Taylor, idolatry 
relates to the jealousy of the Abrahamic ‘God’ and is considered being disloyal and 
not trusting this god . 9 

While idolatry is found throughout Hinduism and Buddhism and, among pagan 
practice, foremost perhaps in Chinese folk and Afro-Latin spiritualities (e.g., 
Santeria, Candomble, etc.), it appears not only in the hagiography of the Roman 
Catholic and iconography of the Eastern Orthodox churches but also in the basic 
use of symbols throughout the Christian church as a whole (e.g., the cross, the 
lamb, the dove and the fish- symbol). Christ himself is recognized as the physical 
embodiment of the transcendental God. While the daily cult paraphernalia that is 
otherwise attached to the Hindu murti may be largely absent, in rudiments, the same 
idolatrous process is detectable. In some cases, processional darshan and popular 
belief in miraculous powers being attributed to the image, representation or idol 
itself (e.g., II Bambino of Santa Maria Ara Coeli in Rome) are little different than 
the idolatrous practices of dharmic and pagan faiths. 

Among the Abrahamic orientations, the Jewish and the Islamic are the most 
vehemently aniconic . 10 The Muslim shahadah , in which affirmation is made in 



7 Vivekananda, ‘Defence of Image Worship’ in Mumm (2002: 22). Note too that Poorthuis 
(Burggraeve et al. 2003: 41) mentions the cherubim and the copper snake in the desert as “images 
that for some reason have escaped the prohibition of images.” 

8 Abram (1996: 240); author’s italics. 

9 Personal communication 6 March 2014. 

^Nevertheless, even in Genesis (31:19) we hear of Rachel taking the idols or teraphim of her 
father. “Gideon’s Ephod and Micah’s Teraphim are remarkable instances of Israelitish idolatry” 
(Bell 1790: II 4). Then too, of course, there is the story of the Golden Calf in the Sinai (Exodus 
32). 
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Allah as the only God and Mohammed as his messenger, allows no possibility of 
idolatry. Consequently, the 360 idols of the pre-Islamic pagan center in Mecca, the 
Kaaba, were destroyed when Islam’ s prophet first conquered the city. The foremost 
Arabian deity was Hubal, a moon-god, and along with him there were the goddesses 
al-Uzza, al-Lat, Manat and Wudd. The pilgrimages associated with these figures 
were replaced with the Hajj as the annual Islamic pilgrimage to Mecca. The Kaaba 
itself was retained as the ‘holy house’, and the black ovoid meteorite embedded 
into its south-eastern wall retains the magnetic focus associated with pagan idols 
found elsewhere. In Muslim legend, the Black Stone was originally given as a white 
stone to Adam by God. Subsequently, the stone turned black due to the sins of 
mankind. The archangel Gabriel bequeathed it to Abraham who installed it in the 
rebuilt Kaaba. The stories and practices associated with the Black Stone, however, 
are reminiscent of the Roman Catholic denial of idolatry in connection with its 
veneration of saints. The customs may be overtly similar, but they are argued to be 
something different. Nevertheless, idolatry in both its persistent explicit and implicit 
manifestations would appear to betray a fundamental human need to symbolize the 
divine or supernatural in visible and embodied form. 

If, however, the subliminal processes of idolatry are part of a reflective device 
by which the human projects herself into the transcendent and as one of the gods, 
the ethical question remains whether this act is not the ultimate of arrogant pride 
on the part of mankind. Certainly, the argument derived from the first two of the 
Ten Commandments holds little persuasive logic for a pagan perspective. Pagans 
adhere to a multiplicity in their godhead. And to the degree that earth or nature 
is both sacred and ‘mother’ of all, a pagan pantheistic take on reality allows no 
ultimate distinction between the divine and tangible reality. In other words, there is 
no separation between God, Goddess or the gods as a transcendent other, on the one 
hand, and humanity and the world, on the other. Idols are not inherently false but are 
part of - as well as expressive of - the divine totality. The naturalness of idolatry is 
expressed by Spinoza when he claims simply that the likeness or image of the object 
likewise gives rise to the same responses of joy or sadness as may be forthcoming 
directly from the object itself. 11 In a pagan sense, each idol is a hologram reflective 
of the whole in the same manner as each jewel in Indra’s infinite net mirrors every 
other jewel in that net’s unending nexi. The reflection of nature includes any and 
all reflections of humanity, and to whatever degree the act of worship is a human 
natural, self- worship and worship of the tangible as this-worldly and not necessarily 
as something otherworldly or a priori transcendental are inevitable. Whatever else 
hubris or excessive pride may be, anything that is natural and inevitable cannot be 
hubristic. If anything, in fact, exercising the choice not to worship or honor the 
sacred could be the only instance of the insolence of human pride. 

While an understanding of worship or honor is a central part of the broader 
question concerning pagan ethics, before pursuit of this deeper issue, I wish to 
signal the recognition that polytheism itself disallows the presumption of human 



11 Spinoza Ethics III Proposition 16 [11/153] (Curley 1996: 79). 
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narcissism. In a pagan formulation, we are not God but one of the gods. Ideally, the 
gods relate to one another in conformity to the principles of harmony. As one of the 
gods, we too are obliged to strive to cooperate with each other and with nature in 
all endeavor. If this sounds hubristic, I argue that such an assessment derives from 
an Abrahamic mind-set and conditioning. Perhaps in exceptional circumstances of 
need it may be otherwise, but for the most part a pagan concept of human divinity 
countenances the more terrapolitan understanding of a god as not only animate 
but also humbly in awe of nature. In all, pagan godhead is multiple and as such 
encompasses the balancing rounds or oppositions of the natural world while, at 
the same time, encouraging the freedom of diversity - including what John Locke 
considered the sacred freedom of conscience. 12 

Of course, not all pagans even think in terms of gods, goddesses and/or human 
apotheosis. But along with atheistic forms of paganism, there are for many, if not 
most pagans, non-atheistic forms as well. Among these, pagan pantheism recognizes 
the ubiquity of godhead; pagan polytheism recognizes the plurality of godhead. 
While for the former there is nothing that is not an aspect of the divine, for the 
latter this same non-exclusion need not necessarily be the case. In other words, 
a pagan polytheist could entertain the possibility that there are ‘false gods’ (e.g., 
Mammon, a nation-state, an economic ideology, etc.) as well as genuine deities. 
Here the multiplicity of possibility is the emphasis and not some monistic unity 
that may nonetheless underlie that multiplicity. In the development of Judaism, the 
former biblical condemnation of idolatry as the ‘worship of other gods’ is replaced 
by the Talmud codifier Maimonides (1135-1204) as the ‘worship of false gods’ (the 
rabbinic avodah zarah). In the worship of God falsely, Maimonides was opposed 
to the internalization of idolatry: understanding the godhead in anthropomorphic 
terms. He interpreted this as rendering God corporeal. Apart from the use of idols 
as fetishistic intermediaries, it was this attribution of a body along with emotions 
and human mentality to God that became in Judaism the ‘sin of internalized 
idolatry’. Maimonides extended this last to include ‘internal polytheism’, namely, 
the consideration of God as complex rather than a ‘simple unity’. 13 

For a pagan, by contrast, there is no gap between the god and the world. Both are 
complex and challenging to human contemplation and ecstatic imagination, and the 
revered representation is simply one device that assists the worshipper in blurring 
any tendency to consider the two as separate. Paganisms, more usually, are instead 
comfortable with the notion of the idol as both acquiring the characteristics of the 
deity it represents and as something independently autonomous. Divine diversity, 
as well as the access to it, is a phenomenon to celebrate rather than to shun. And 
as all this may be subsumed within the inherent and ubiquitous sanctity of nature, 
to reject the natural in both corporeal and intangible/ethereal forms is the supreme 
instance of human conceit. The formulation of pagan ethics, of any ethical/moral 
position from a pagan perspective, occurs beneath the aegis of this understanding. 



12 Vide McGraw (2003: 73, 87f et passim). 
13 Halbertal & Margalit (1992: 109-112). 
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The world itself/herself is divine - including we humans, her children, along with 
whatever other product is derived from the earth, either directly or through us as 
intermediaries. This is the full implication of pantheistic/polytheistic idolatry, and, 
as such, there is implicitly for a pagan a tendency to respond to what Diana Eck 
refers to as the need to develop “a hermeneutic of the visible.” 14 

Therefore, a pagan pursuit of the ethical, whatever the specifics, occurs against a 
sacred background that in both its material and spiritual aspects partakes of divinity. 
This is why the principle of idolatry is central to pagan consciousness - whether 
a pagan bows down to idols per se or, rather, reveres nature in all its fullness. 
Idolatry is an acceptance of the ubiquity of the divine, the pantheistic undercurrent 
of all phenomenal existence. While idolatry may concentrate the divine in certain 
instances, creating a sort of primus inter pares in direct access to the holy, it is 
simply endorsing the use of a pragmatic vehicle in apprehending or communicating 
with the sacred all as the cosmos’ fundamental predisposition. However, this 
idolatrous propensity in pagan veneration puts pagan religious expression in a 
precarious and vulnerable position by default. Firstly, its idols can be destroyed - 
as occurred in the wake of the militant Christian church. But, secondly, matter itself 
inevitably allows betrayal in a manner that the pure realm of Platonic abstraction 
does not - ultimately, for a pagan, death itself is the ultimate betrayal against 
life. Invariably, incarnation entails pain and loss. These are the integral constraints 
to physical existence, and whereas this might explain the universal appeal of 
transcendental religion, pagans, by contrast, may be assessed as accepting these 
constraints as the price to be paid for incamational existence. 

In exploring the potentials of a pagan idolatrous ethics or, at least, an ethics 
founded upon pagan values and perception, I wish to pursue the subject further. 
According to the 1993 Catechism of the Catholic Church, idolatry involves diviniz- 
ing what is not God. It contends that idolatry occurs whenever the individual reveres 
or honors an object or creature in place of God. Paganism, however, holds that 
there is nothing other than God/Goddes s/the Godhead. In fact, Robert Corrington 
expresses a pagan position when he claims that ‘there is nothing outside of or other 
than nature’ . 15 For a pagan, nature is divinity, and any aspect of nature can stand for, 
or serve as portal to, the all of nature as divinity. 16 

But while divine, nature is neither ‘good’ nor ‘bad’; it just is. Paganism views 
the cosmos, for the most part, as amoral or non-moral rather than either moral or 
immoral. It is left to human and/or other sentience to impose or infuse the ethical 
within the cosmos. In other words, it is consciousness (whether human or at least 



14 Diana Eck, ‘Seeing the Sacred’ in Mumm (2002: 15). 

15 Corrington (1997: 10). 

16 As a caveat, it may be said that even if everything is sacred, it may not all be necessary - at 
least to human well-being. This last is a tricky concept, however. For example, while we may have 
subdued the smallpox virus and seek to do the same with the retro- virus behind Aids, it may not 
be to our advantage to eliminate such entities entirely in consideration of humanity’s on-going and 
continual efforts to find cures or preventions for future pathogens. 
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including the human) that has the responsibility of creating an aesthetic telos that is 
to become the foundation of ethical action and aspiration. From a pagan perspective, 
ethics are the aura of the human soul, that is, of humanity’s collective mind/spirit. 
And within this aural spectrum that saturates the entire range of possibility, it is 
idolatry or specific devotion that allows - even encourages - focus within a world 
of otherwise unbounded choice. 

Galatians 5:19 includes idolatry as a work of the flesh. Along with idolatry, such 
behaviors as immorality, impurity, licentiousness, sorcery, hatreds, rivalry, jealousy, 
fury, selfishness, dissentions and factious behavior are equally condemned. For good 
measure, this New Testament passage throws in envy, drinking bouts and orgies. In 
some sense, however, Galatians has provided a sort of check-list against which we 
can explore a pagan understanding of moral behavior. We must ask: where does a 
pagan stand on these various and allegedly sinful actions? Obviously there are some 
behaviors included within the Galatian list that a pagan would also reject, such as 
hatred, jealousy and dissension. But if idolatry is not to be included, what other 
endeavors might not be as well? 

We are embarking here precisely on an ethical exploration that has preoccupied 
much of human thought through its historical development and into the various 
forums of engagement and exchange to be found as part of the world arena of today. 
Any discernment concerning what is happiness and/or what is virtue - both pagan 
and non-pagan - must consider what others - from religious leaders and sensitives 
to philosophers and theoreticians - have had to say on the matter. Ethics are the 
ultimate question - more important than even the nature or reality of the godhead. 
They concern what it is to be human and what our path through the marvelous 
labyrinth of terrestrial existence might be. The ethical is humanity’s greatest focus, 
and among the many philosophical and religious answers that have been given to the 
question of the good that underlies this focus, what is a pagan answer, or, at least, 
what might it be? The part of the answer I wish to pursue especially is that which 
either entertains and accepts the idol or that which condemns and rejects it. 

According to Jonathan Sacks, the idols of today include “self-esteem with- 
out effort, fame without achievement, sex without consequences, wealth without 
responsibility, pleasure without struggle and experience without commitment.” 17 
While the current fashion is to reject such ideals as consumerism, faddism, multi- 
corporate capitalism, etc., what Sacks’ labeling makes clear is that conventionally to 
refer to something - anything in fact - as an idol is simply to make a value judgment. 



17 Sacks (2004). The underlying notion of an idol as “a statue or image of some false god” (Bell 
1790: II 3) is still retained. An earlier yet similar usage is Francis Bacon’s idola fori, specus, 
theatri, tribus which the English philosopher (1561-1626) considers to be four fundamentally 
incorrect ways of understanding nature: the idols of the tribe (natural human errors based on the 
assumption that man is the measure of all things), the idols of the cave (errors caused by individual 
bias), idols of the market place (incorrect inferences and assumptions based on language), and idols 
of the theater (errors caused by the influence of faulty philosophy, illogical empirical inference, 
and/or superstition). A discussion of Bacon’s idols is also to be found in Burggraeve et al. (2003: 
122-5). 
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Whenever an ‘ism’ is disliked and rejected, it becomes an ‘idol’ to the disparager - 
whether hedonism, narcissism or materialism or even such 'bona fide ’ religions 
as Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity (Christism) or Islam (Mohammedanism). 
Whether the object is something to be revered, or it is something to vilified and 
condemned, the consideration of the focus as an idol occurs within the eye of 
the beholder - more than it is to be attributed to any body of knowledge and 
practice or considered intrinsic to some tangible object. And whether Christians 
and Muslims have actually been hexed through some Magian conspiracy 18 or not, 
they are nevertheless illustrative of idolatry in its worst form, namely, that of the 
idee fixe which seemingly blinds them to the divine-human aesthetic and renders 
them incapable of forming a participatory bonding with humanity as a questing 
affirmation. The question with idolatry is always one of treading the fine line 
between passion and obsession. Our idols evoke fervent commitment - even zealous 
adoration, and as long as this devotion - even the occasional frenzied devotion - 
remains within the boundaries of organic sensitivities and decorum in consideration 
of others, it is something to be encouraged. But when that fervor removes us from 
the collective human community of which we are part or, worse, sets us against our 
sisters and brothers, we are encountering idolatry as anti-human and sacrilege. 

In our present focus, however, we are concerned with the idol of paganism, 
an orientation that unabashedly embraces idols in a variety of forms, and within 
this concern, we are examining the ethical implications that follow from a pagan 
orientation. Any examination of ethical activities must consider not only those 
that are specifically pagan, of course, but also those that have been espoused by 
other, more rival traditions - including Christianity. The ethical is an interest that 
transcends all sectarian division because the ethical is the meeting point for all 
humanity. In formulating what is - or what can be - a pagan ethic, we must listen 
to all voices in the ongoing debate. We want to know what is right not only for the 
pagan but also for all of us as ‘children of the earth’ (literally, humans). What are 
the major ideas that have been put forward in the ethical arena of debate? How can 
these various inputs be balanced and harmonized for the better of all? 

In this endeavor, we shall hopefully find that paganism not only has been, 
but continues to be, a major contributor toward discerning what the good life is. 
Paganism has a decided advantage in today’s world of increasing complexity and 
diversity because paganism is a plurality that includes its own opposites. There 
is no single paganism, and nor could there ever be. But the implicit earthiness of 
paganism in most of its varieties is what allows and even encourages an ethical 
idolatry. Against the perpetual diaphanousness of a cosmos of transcendentals, the 
positive idol lures to the corporeal and grounds the human spirit. In other words, 
a cosmic gossamer, a diaphanous cosmology, necessitates the tangible as a healthy 
antiphon. It is the idol that provides us with something to grasp within a sea of 
perpetual bewilderment. 



18 For this supposition and what could follow as the basis of a theological if not also actual exclusion 
of the Abrahamic mind-set from a collective human quest, see York (1995). 
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Consequently, the historical and still current condemnation of idolatry as the 
worship of false gods has no viable foundation when paganism is understood as a 
legitimate religion that merits the same protections and tolerance as the other major 
faiths of the world. A pagan rejection of the biblical rejection of idolatry rests on two 
foundations. Firstly, the attribution of falsity to any god is to be recognized as a value 
judgment on the part of the attributes The authenticity of a god or deity is not only 
beyond the scope of empirical inquiry, it is also a matter that can only be decided 
subjectively between the worshipper and the worshipped alone. And, secondly, the 
theistic denunciation of the use of any object, whether natural or man-made, to 
convey godhead because God is allegedly transcendent to every and all particulars 
is refuted by paganism’s intrinsic pantheistic understanding. For the pagan, it is not 
that God/Goddes s/the godhead is beyond the visible, but rather that there is nothing 
that is not God or divinity. The pagan god is not some separate being or (non-)entity 
but is instead the all of reality and potential. Further, following in the line of Process 
Theology, this god is forever growing and augmenting. It is not static, aloof and 
detached. It is our world if not also all the worlds beyond. 

Of course, it is not pantheism that has given rise to idolatry even though it may 
be a rationale for it. Instead, it is idolatry that gives rise to pantheism. Idolatry 
itself is founded originally on the magical, the numinous, and the consideration 
of a pantheistic reality to our cosmos arises from the ubiquitous extension of the 
enchantment perceived locally in place and object. In a word, idolatry is a portal to 
pantheistic perception. 

Consequently, the range of religious understandings of God suggests that 
he/she/it is ‘none, one, many or all’. The ‘none’ position is that of atheism - the 
denial of God altogether; the one position is known foremost as the Abrahamic. 
But inasmuch as the Judeo-Christian God is conceived as utterly transcendent to 
manifest reality, as absolutely other, he/she/it amounts to a non-entity or ‘none’, 
an ultimate absence. In some senses, the dharmic position is the same. As Vedanta 
puts it, Brahman is ‘not this, not that’ . Though occasionally Hinduism is understood 
as a form of pantheism, its doctrine of maya renders the all as illusion, and we 
are back to the ontological status of nothingness. And further, despite the prolific 
polytheism of Hinduism, most Hindus one encounters on a vernacular level have 
been trained to say that ‘God is one’ . This last is, if not the same, at least akin to, the 
gnostic understanding that does indeed understand God as the One - a something 
from which everything else has emanated. Consequently, with the exception of 
paganism, most religious positions range to the left on the ‘none, one, many and/or 
all’ spectrum concerning the possibility of God. 

Pagans, however, emphasize both the plurality and all-ness of God. If and when 
they speak of the oneness of God, they tend to be referring to the unity of the 
godhead - either as a monistic substratum of the divine, or as the interdependence 
and interconnectedness of all being. Overall, while they touch on the oneness of 
deity, in the ‘none, one, many and/or all’ possibility of godhead, pagans shift toward 
the right of the span in distinction from the theological positions of most other faiths. 

If idolatry is understood in John Bowker’s terms as the “attributing of absolute 
value to that which is not absolute, and acting towards that object, person, or concept 
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as though it is worthy of worship or complete commitment ,” 19 a pagan response is 
to question the very idea or concept of ‘absolute value’. In understanding godhead 
as an organic and growing phenomenon or process, the notion of an ‘absolute’ is 
already precluded. Absolute worth could only be understood as the cosmos itself, 
and, for a pagan, the universe is conceived as an endless hologram in which the 
all is reflected and accessible through any part. Apart from the cosmos or nature 
itself, there is nothing that could be desired absolutely, or, conversely, any possibly 
total desire for a thing, object, person or idea is or becomes a yearning for the 
universe/multiverse itself. It is this connection with the all of reality that is central to 
pagan thought, and any pagan understanding of ethics as either the goal of life or the 
correct way to live life is guided and informed by this interconnectedness between 
the individual, the community, the world and the cosmos. In fact, so central is this 
bond that, despite the pantheistic understanding of divinity as immanent, it is the 
cosmic connection itself that is the forts et origo of the divine. If the tie is holy, that 
which it connects is equally sacred. 

Among the things to explore in ethics and/or pagan idolatrous ethics is the very 
notion of value since pagan virtues and preferences may be understood as values in 
themselves, and value is instrumentally connected with whatever one might wish 
to idolize or cherish. But are values intrinsic or relative and instrumental? If a 
value might be objective and independent of human interest in some transcendental 
sense, need there be only ‘one’ absolute value? From a pagan understanding of 
plurality, it is more likely that there may be several values, absolute or otherwise. 
Before continuing to explore the axiological aspects of ethics, let us tease apart a bit 
further Bowker’s notion of ‘absolute value’ in the singular and its relationship with 
idolatry. Bowker ties God as ‘absolute value’ together with ‘complete commitment’. 
But even for Abrahamic monotheists, it is doubtful that the worshipper totally 
surrenders. We might ask: fully surrenders to what? To anything? And when? 

As William Reese puts it, “For anything, attitude, ideal, purpose, or goal to be 
of value, it must be the object of a preference, of a judgment of importance .” 20 
This, of course, brings the axial issue back to being a subjective question. In the 
full scope of philosophical debate, values are variously considered to be objective, 
subjective, absolute, relative, known intuitively or discovered experientially. If the 
question remains an open one, perhaps better than considering God as ‘absolute 
value’, he/she/it may be concentrated on as simply ubiquitous. Abrahamists under- 
stand God’s ubiquity in a transcendental sense; pagans see instead the divine as 
ubiquitously immanent. But the omnipresence of godhead itself is - or could be - 
a unifying feature between many of the world’s religions. However, if God is 
ubiquitous, ultimately both internal and external to the self, why privilege the one 
over the other? For pagans and some other religionists, it is the idol that provides 
a focus amidst the ubiquity of possible choice. The idea that the non-pictorial 
is superior to the pictorial idea or image is none other than a further subjective 



19 Bowker (1997: 465). 
20 Reese (1999: 805). 
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preference and value judgment. In Gandhi’s words, while the idol did not “excite 
any feeling of veneration” for him, he still “did not disbelieve in idol worship.” 
In fact, he accepted “that idol worship is part of human nature. . . . Images are 
an aid to worship.” 21 According to Swami Vivekananda, “It has become a trite 
saying that idolatry is wrong, and every man swallows it at the present time without 
questioning.” 22 

The pagan herself/himself disallows the disconnection of the body from the 
natural world. Paganism considers the complete interconnectedness of humanity, 
life and the natural environment. Drawing on Maurice Merleau-Ponty (1908-1961), 
Abram understands that to touch a tree is to be touched by the tree in turn; to 
see the world is reciprocally to be seen by the world. “Clearly,” he concludes, “a 
wholly immaterial mind could neither see things nor touch things - indeed, could 
not experience anything at all.” 23 Similarly, Langer claims that images are “our 
readiest instruments for abstracting concepts from the tumbling streams of actual 
impressions.” 24 The pagan rationale and argument for idolatry rest on this kind of 
non-transcendental and interactive experience between sentience and tangibility - a 
living and immediate interaction that is both sensuous and animistic. 
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Part II 

The Western Ethical Tradition 




Chapter 3 

The Classical Divide 



To understand both Western ethics and pagan ethics both specifically and as a vital 
part of Western ethics, it is virtually imperative to have some familiarity with the 
ethical tradition as it emerged in the Greco-Roman world. Apart from the earlier 
contributions of the Sophists, pre-Socratics, Eleatics and Atomists - as well as the 
general tendency to consider Plotinus’ neo-Platonism as distinct from Platonism 
itself, there are seven classical schools that more or less summate the pagan legacy: 
the Academics, Peripatetics, Cyrenaics, Epicureans, Cynics, Stoics and Skeptics. 
The next chapter will discuss later developments in the form of the Epicureans, 
Cyrenaics, Stoics and Cynics as well as Christianity itself as both a growth and 
rejection of Greco-Roman paganism, but the present chapter focuses on the thoughts 
of Skepticism, Aristotle, Socrates, Plato, Plotinus and the Sophists. In time the 
Epicureans and Stoics came to constitute the two, rivaling, schools of classical pagan 
ethical thought, but it is with the empirical materialism of Aristotle and the idealist 
transcendentalism of Plato that a ‘pre-Cartesian’ split has been established at the 
foundations of virtually all subsequent Western thought. To understand both the 
ethical debate of the West and the pagan influence upon which it has developed - 
as well as anything comprising what we might term a ‘pagan idolatrous ethics’, it is 
necessary to consider the ancient schools of ethical thought and the divide between 
Aristotle and Plato. Material reality is central to both Aristotle and the Sophists but 
tangential at best for Plato, the Academics and Plotinus. Skeptics take perhaps a 
more neutral position between the two contrasting valuations, but they along with 
Aristotle, Plato, Plotinus and the Sophists help to clarify the dynamics and raison 
d’etre behind an idolatry of the physical and an ethical stance that can be derived 
from it. 
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3 The Classical Divide 



Skepticism 

The school of Skepticism is important both for the influence it exerted on other 
classical thinkers and for the role it plays in much of modern thought (scientific 
methodology, phenomenalism, etc.). Briefly, the basic notion for the Skeptics is that 
we are dependent on impressions for whatever ideas we have. Because our senses 
are not fully reliable, we have no certainty of knowledge - including that of divine 
nature itself. As the Scottish philosopher David Hume expresses this last, “Our ideas 
reach no farther than our experience. We have no experience of divine attributes and 
operations .” 1 

The general idea for the Skeptics is that, against the conflicts of human opinion, 
peace of mind results largely through the suspension of judgment ( epoche ). The 
Skeptic searches for all arguments that both support and refute an assertion, and 
he/she does this in a manner which aims to make it impossible to decide between the 
possibilities. The ‘dogmatic’ stance of the Academics, namely, that no knowledge is 
possible, eventually was replaced by an understanding of the ‘probability’ in which 
the plausibility or convincing strength of certain things allows us to operate as if 
they were true. The Pyrrhonian position affirmed from the start a skeptical attitude 
that denied even the Academics’ assertion that no knowledge is possible. Academic 
Skepticism originates with Socrates’ statement, “All I know is that I know nothing.” 
It emerged in time to be the chief rival of the Stoics. 

The Pyrrhonian stand is one of suspending all judgments and avoiding com- 
mitment to any position. The goal here is to achieve the state of mind known as 
ataraxia - a tranquil condition of being unperturbed. Phenomenal appearances and 
perceptions were all that concerned the Pyrrhonian Skeptics - not the ‘truth’ that 
could be argued to be behind them. In contrast to the ‘negative’ dogmatism of 
the Academics, the followers of Pyrrho and Anesidemus were more positive and 
pursued a course of open seeker ship. They sought to be free from all forms of 
dogmatism - living in accord with the customs and laws of society without passing 
judgment on them. Instead, the Pyrrhonian Skeptic endeavors to remain in tune with 
natural inclinations as well as immediate experience and, as such, is expressive of 
much nature religion paganism of the present. Mental tranquility is understood as 
the product of disregarding all perceptions and values . 2 While Skepticism was not 



'Hume Dialogues II [Bell 1990: 53]). As a philosophical method, Skepticism appears both as a 
stance adopted by the later Academy and as an extreme philosophical school in its own right. 
This last is traced primarily to Pyrrho of Elis (c.360-275 bee) and his student Timon (c.315- 
225 bee). While Academic Skepticism grew to be more moderate, Pyrrhonism is more ‘total’. Cf. 
Sextus Empiricus Outlines of Pyrronism (Mates 1996); for the skepticism of the Academy, see 
Cicero Academica (Reid 1874/2005). Pyrrho advocated the development of a position known as 
isostheneia - balancing the reasons that support a belief against those that deny it. 

2 While Pyrrhonism as a philosophical movement ended in the third century ce, it was revived 
subsequently by such thinkers as Michel de Montaigne (1533-1592) and Pierre Charron (1541— 
1603). Montaigne’s three volumed Essais ( Essays ) dates to 1588. His basic argument is that the 
skepticism represented by the Pyrrhonic position, that humans can know truth, allows the faith 



